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THE SOURCES OF THE BRITISH CHRONICLE HIS- 
TORY IN SPENSER'S FAERIE QUBBNE, by Carrie 
Anna Harper. Bryn Mawr College Monographs. Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 1910. Pp. 190. 

One is rather surprised that the subject of this doctor's 
thesis should not have been snapped up earlier by some other 
prospective Ph.D. It was a subject that called aloud for in- 
vestigation, it was definite, and it required the painstaking 
digestion of a large mass of material. Miss Harper is to be 
congratulated on capturing it. She is also to be praised for 
having worked it out methodically and in the main very well. 

Section I shows the disagreements and uncertainties of 
previous scholars, none of whom investigated the matter 
thoroughly. Section II discusses Spenser's general attitude 
toward sources, or authorities, as it may be inferred from other 
work of his, the lost Epithalamion Thamesis (later recast for 
F. Q. IV, xi) and the View of the Present State of Ireland. 
Section III catalogues the sources of British chronicle history 
that were available to him. Section IV gives proof that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Begum Britannice was his 
main authority. Section V, the body of the thesis, goes 
through Spenser's own chronicle story {F. Q. II, x, III, iii, 
III, ix, 41-43) step by step, and shows, by array of author- 
ities, whence in each case he derived his matter and how he 
modified it by restatement or deliberate invention. Section 
VI summarizes the results of the investigation. Finally, in 
an appendix, it is argued that Spenser's chronicle of British 
kings was probably first planned and in part executed as a 
separate poem, taken into the Faery Queen as an afterthought. 

The thoroughness and orderliness of Miss Harper's work 
and the soundness of most of her inferences are beyond dis- 
pute; in a few matters she lays herself open to criticism. In 
section II, for instance, after quoting the passage from Spen- 
ser's letter of April 2, 1580, about the Epithalamion Thamesis, 
she writes : " It shows that Spenser had no mind, even then, to 

follow Holinshed slavishly he planned to add something 

of value himself." Looking back for the grounds of this ex- 
plicit statement one is somewhat surprised t-o find nothing in 
Spenser's language to support it and very disastrously sur- 
prised at being forced to conclude it is derived from the Latin 
with which he ends — 

Tite, siquid ego, 
Ecquid erit pretijf 
Had Miss Harper looked up the corresponding passage in 
Harvey's reply (v. Gregory Smith's Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, I, 113) she would have been guarded against thus com- 
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promising her scholarship, for she must then have understood 
that this Latin had nothing whatever to do with the poet's 
proposed method of handling the material in Holinshed, but 
merely expressed doubt whether his projected labors would 
bring him any reward.' That a candidate for the doctor's 
degree should so badly misinterpret (and be allowed by the 
supervisors of her work to misinterpret) plain Latin, is most 
unfortunate. Since a good part of her section on Spenser's 
methods of work is based on this misinterpretation, the blunder 
is particularly damaging. 

In the detailed examination of the sources which forms the 
main body of the thesis Miss Harper has done her best work, 
and very good work it is. She at times sees borrowing, espe- 
cially in language, where one less preoccupied will see only 
casual resemblance, but certainty in matters of this kind is 
almost impossible of attainment, and critics are bound to dis- 
agree. In one point her genealogy seems at fault — when she 
identifies the son of Arthegall and Britomart (pp. 145-147) 
with the legendary King Conan and is surprised that, in his 
account of this king, Spenser should depart from the recog- 
nized authorities. But Spenser, it would seem, does not in- 
tend to be understood so particularly. He has a very delicate 
transition to make from the almost purely imaginary pair 
whom he has chosen to work into the royal lineage and the 
recognized sovereigns of the line. To declare explicitly that 
the son of Arthegall and Britomart was King Conan would be 
to make, not a transition, but a jump : he therefore suppresses 
the name and alters the character, with the result of producing 
an ambiguous personage, who, as dethroner of Constantine 
and father of Vortipore, seems to be meant for Conan, but 
who, in other respects, is altogether vague and unidentifiable. 
To miss this is to miss one of the few skillful touches of his 
chronicle. 

Another detail of this section may be noticed. On p. 144 
the prophecy regarding Britomart (III, iii, 28) is declared 
to be a possible imitation of the story of Bsclarmonde in Huon 
of Bordeux. Since the love affair of Britomart and Arthe- 
gall, however, is copied at almost all points from that of 
Bradamanta and Ruggiero in the Orlando Furisoso and since 

' It is a condensation of the verses quoted at the outset of Cicero's 
Cato Major, sive De Senectute (referred to by Harvey as 'your arreat 
Cato'): 

O Tite, si quid ego adjuero curamve levasso 
Quae nunc te coquit et versat in pectore flxa, 
Ecquid erit praeml? 
Harvey's 'our little Catoes Res age quce prosunt' will be found among 
the Disticha of Dionysius Cato, IV, 7. The sources of these quotations 
have not, I believe, been recorded by the conuuentators. 
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this particular prophecy closely corresponds to that given in 
the Orlando Furioso, XLI, 61 ff., the new ascription is not 
particularly convincing. 

In the appendix, the argument that Spenser probably 
planned his chronicle first as an independent poem is inge- 
nious and interesting, but not much more. Since Ariosto had 
established this kind of complimentary genealogy as a recog- 
nized feature of the romance poem, the antecedent probability 
is that Spenser simply followed his lead and devised his own as 
an original part of his Faery Queen. The evidence of his hav- 
ing the chronicle ready to his hand, as an older and independ- 
ent poem, is too slight to be of appreciable weight. There is very 
general danger that, in the absence of all definite knowledge 
about the beginnings of the Faery Queen, too much rein may 
be given to purely fanciful speculation. It has been suggested 
by some critic somewhere that this chronicle was the part of 
the poem first shown to Harvey and disapproved by him. It 
has also been suggested that the poem as shown to Harvey 
may not even have been in the famous stanza which the pub- 
lished version has immortalized. Such imaginings, which may 
of course be true, but for which we have no evidence whatever, 
seem hardly profitable. R. E. Neil Dodge. 

University of Wisconsin. 



NOTES 
The Source of The Stohy of Asneth. 

My professed ignorance regarding the whereabouts of the immediate 
source of The Story of Asneth, and my proffer of the question "to those 
more familiar than I with the history of Hebrew literature",' seem to 
Dr. G. L. Hamilton "not a very happy suggestion." ' His own communi- 
cation, however, scarcely lightens whatever gloom attaches to the matter. 
Any good cyclopaedia will bear witness to his observation, that "the text 
itself" of some Historia Assenech "was published and commented on 
almost two centuries ago by Fabricius." But does this answer my 
question? In what respect does Fabricius's text prove superior to that 
found in Vincent of Beauvais, which I printed? The same essentials, 
especially the prayer of Asenath, common to the Greek and the English 
versions, are wanting in both Latin texts, ' neither of which can be the 
immediate Latin source of the English Asneth. 

The Latin version in Alphabetum Narrationum is lugged in with 
even less propriety by Dr. Hamilton. It is as he himself says, a deriva- 

^ Journal of Eng. and Oerm. Phil. X, 224 ff. 
» Ibid., XI, 143-144. 

' It may be stupidity on my part, but Fabricius's text appears to me 
a mere reprint of Vincent. 



